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SILVER  AND  GOLD. 


THE  RELATION  OF  BI-METALISM  TO  THE  STABILITY  OF 

VALUES, 

AND 

THE  EFFECT  OF  MONEY  LEGISLATION  ON  THE  ACTIVITY 

OR  SLUGGISHNESS  OF  BUSINESS. 


By  F.  J.  SCOTX, 
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It  in  not  (I  question  of  whether  the  trorhl  will  make  silver,  money 

hut  whether.  hati)iy  it^  it  shall  lose  it. 
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Facts  For  Business  Men. 


The  following  letters  published  in  the  Toledo  Blade  were  begun 
before  Senator  Beck’s  speech  was  delivered,  and.  before  the  writer 
had  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  first  discussions  of  the  silver 
question  in  congress  would  be  so  bold,  able  and  thorough  as  they 
prove  lo  be.  The  articles  began  as  an  expression  of  indignant  pro- 
test against  the  indecent  epithets  and  supercillious  assumptions 
which  were  becoming  the  stock  in  trade  of  those  who  are  beating 
the  drum  and  fife  lo  enlist  recruits  for  the  war  on  silver.  Invited 
to  continue  to  write  on  the  subject,  the  articles  following,  it  is  hoped, 
appeal  with  solid  facts  to  the  intelligent  reader. 


(From  the  Toledo  Blade,  of  December  17,  1SS5,) 

SILVER  AND  GOLD,  OR  GOLD  ALONE. 

The  leading  article  in  yesterday’s  Coynniercial,  and 
similar  ones  in  your  own  paper,  are  addressed  with  such 
benign  intent  to  enlighten  poor  deluded  laboring  men 
that  they  ought  humbly  to  bow  their  heads  and  whisper 
reverently  like  good  Mahomedans — gold  is  great ! — the 
God — the  very  God  ! 

“ Give  us  an  honest  dollar,” — “ Honesty  is  the  best 
policy,” — “ Virtue  is  its  own  reward,” — “ Be  virtuous 
and  you  will  be  happy,” — “ Contentment  is  great  riches.” 
— therefore,  silver  and  gold,  as  they  have  been  used  to- 


roaether  for  4.000  years,  are  ^ood  enough  to  stay  together. 
Oo  you  see  the  losfic  ? Is  there  a link  in  the  chain  that 
is  weak  ? Nice,  is  n’t  it  ? Settles  questions,  you  see. 
The  beauty  of  the  logic  is  that  it  fits  one  side  as  well  as 
the  other. 


I'he  Commercial  and  the  Bi.ade  have  been  equally  be- 
nign on  this  silver  issue.  W hen  either  of  you  explain 
things  for  the  children,  for  “ debtors  ” and  “ deluded  la- 
boring men,”  for  “ silver  idiots,”  “ lunatics  ” and  " fa- 
natics,” I have  bowed  my  head  with  peculiar  gratitude, 
mentaly  ejaculating— “ that  great  and  good  man  has 
dyed  for  me” — dyed  his  language.  I mean.  1 hose  be 
very  kindly  expressions  of  the  benign  spirit.  To  make 
one  feel  complacent  it  needs  only  to  realize  how  com- 
pletely [>eople  who  hold  opinions  different  from  our  own 
}7iust  be  one  or  another  of  those  fellows.  New  \ ork  ed- 
itors, seven  to  nine  years  ago,  grew  red  in  the  face  with 
holy  zeal  against  the  white  metal.  1 hey  ran  up  and 
down  the  scale  of  those  pretty  words,  so  that  the  whole 
country  learned  them  by  heart.  1 h(!y  rolK^d  over  the 
plains  and  reverberated  back  from  the  crags  of  Nevada. 
But  the  crags  were  too  much  for  them  Pacts  and  logic 
were  too  strong  for  the  epithets,  and  reversed  their  ap- 
plication. New  York  and  Boston  editors  thought  reas- 
oning on  the  subject  as  unnecessary,  as  did  a southerner 
thirty  years  ago.  with  an  abolitionist.  But,  when  learned 
and  studious  men  in  and  out  of  congn^ss,  in  Ivuro[)e  and 
.-\merica,  in  1876.  ’77,  ’78  reviewed  the  whole  subject; 
when  senators  Jones,  Bogy  and  Boutwell  ; representa- 
tives Gibson,  Willard  and  Ihand  : Mon,  Wm.  S Grnes 
beck,  of  Ohio  ; Prof.  Francis  Bowen,  of  Mass,  and  Cico. 


M.  Weston,  of  Maine,  were  appointed  a monetary  com- 
mission to  report  on  the  whole  subject,  and  did  report 
— a masterly  and  exhaustive  report — and  each  .side  pre- 
sented the  strongest  arguments  that  could  be  urged  for 
the  bi-metalic  standard  or  against  it,  the  arguments 
against  the  joint  use  and  equal  legal  lender  of  silver  and 
gold  were  so  weak  and  purely  declamatory,  and  those 
for  maintaining  the  old  marriage  of  the  two  metals  were 
so  broadly  based  on  the  laws  of  political  economy,  so 
practical,  and  of  such  deep  significance  for  the  world  s 
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weal,  that  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
came  out  nearly  three  to  one  against  the  divorce.* 

But  the  legislation  of  that  time  only  partly  counterac- 
ted the  injuries  inflicted  on  silver  by  previous  legislation. 
The  government  had  been  assuming  to  make  an  increas- 
ing part  of  its  obligations  payable,  principal  and  interest, 
in  gold  coin  Gold  had  been  legislated  in  the  place  of 
silver  the  unit  of  value.  The  eastern  city  press  had  al 
ready  given  the  cue  to  the  country  press  to  sneer  at 
silver  money.  Germany  was  throwing  a v’ast  amount  of 
silver  on  the  market.  Nickel  had  been  taking  the  place 
of  silver  in  ornamentation.  Our  $2,000,000  a month 
coinage  act  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  increasing 
home  use  of  silver.  The  great  public  improvements  in 
India — railway  building,  etc.,— affected  the  balance  of  trade 
between  India  and  Ivngland,  so  that  while  silver  is  being 
bought  in  quantities  to  send  to  India,  gold  is  bought  in 
India  to  buy  drafts  on  England.  And  now  it  seems  a 
good  time  for  the  great  bond  holders  of  Europe  and 
America  to  consummate  their  work  of  undermining  the 
value  of  more  than  half  the  coin  mone)’  of  the  world  to 
add  its  value  to  the  other  half  in  which  the  bonds  will  then 
have  to  be  paid.  The  money  barons  against  the  world  ! 

Gold  has  risen  in  value  far  more  than  silver  has  fallen 
in  value  far  more  Indeed,  it  is  a fiict  that  a dollar  in 
silver  will  purchase  more  of  labor  and  of  goods  of  all 
sorts  to  day,  either  in  Europe  or  America,  than  it  did  in 
the  years  when  it  commanded  a premium  over  gold.  It 
this  be  so,  then  gold  it  is  which  fluctuates  in  value  most 
While  it  is  fluctuating  up.  money  capitalists  everywhere 
will  look  to  it  as  to  the  golden  dome  of  their  Mecca.  But 
if  gold  has  parted  company  with  silver  by  becoming  20 
per  cent,  more  worth  than  it  was  ten  years  ago.  while 
the  silver  dollar  is  worth  quite  as  much  or  more,  then 
surely  it  is  but  just,  if  any  change  be  made  in  the  coin- 
age, that  the  weight  of  the  gold  dollar  should  be  de- 
creased to  equalize  it  to  the  more  stable  metal.  Such 
an  act  will  not  impair  the  obligation  of  any  contract 
which  stipulates  for  gold,  and  would  be  just  to  all  inter- 
terests  as  a whole.  I will  follow  this  paper  with  the 

46  yeas  to  U*  nays  in  the  Senate,  and  TJ6  to  73  in  House  of  Representatives. 
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proofs  that  silver  has  not  fallen  relatively  to  anything  ex- 
cept gold. 

Silver  production  has  not  been  on  the  increase  for  ten 
years.  Had  our  government  had  the  sagacity  to  hold  to 
the  original  silver  unit  of  value,  or.  even  after  loosing 
that  hold  of  power  had  it  not  later  made  a discrimination 
in  favor  of  gold  to  sell  its  bonds  a trille  higher  ; had  it 
made  all  its  obligations  payable  in  coin  one  half  (by  val- 
ue) in  silver  and  one  half  in  gold,  and  in  like  manner 
had  received  and  paid  out  half  and  half  of  each,  or  certi- 
ficates for  each  ; the  decline  in  silver  relatively  to  gold 
would  have  been  less,  and  the  gold  would  not  have  got 
to  its  present  premium. 

It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  those  who  put  epithets 
on  us  who  differ  with  them  on  the  silver  question  that 
the  value  of  a commodity  depends,  not  alone  on  supply, 
but  on  the  increasing  or  decreasing  uses  it  is  put  to. 
Now,  it  is  estimated  that  90  lOO  of  the  world’s  supply  of 
gold  and  silver  is  used  for  money  coins.  1 ake  away  that 
use  for  either  metal  and  make  the  other  one  the  legal 
tender  only,  among  a few  only  of  the  great  governments, 
and  you  can  lessen  the  value  of  gold  as  well  as  silver. 
Let  England  refuse  our  corn,  and  to  what  price  would 
our  corn  sink  to  day  ? Or,  suppose  the  foreign  market 
were  open  to  corn,  but  our  government  and  our  people 
proclaimed  that  it  is  not  healthy  food,  and  that  we  won’t 
use  it  ourselves  if  we  can  help  it  ! What  would  be  the 
effect  on  the  foreign  prices  ? 

Let  any  half  dozen  great  European  nations  unite  with 
us  to  make  silver  the  unit  of  value  -make  it  the  only 
coin  legal  tender— thus  demonetizing  gold  so  far  as  law 
can,  and  gold  would  flow  out  of  the  countries  demonetizing 
it,  and  by  its  greater  abundance  in  other  places  the  price 
would  inevitably  drop  in  the  countries  to  which  it  flows. 
This  would  be  shown  by  a rise  of  price  of  all  commodi- 
ties measured  by  it  The  rapid  production  of  gold  in 
California  and  Australia  from  1849  to  i860  caused  a de- 
preciation in  its  value,  indicated  by  the  rapid  rise  of  all 
other  things.  German  capitalists  and  the  German  gov- 
ernment then  hugged  the  silver  standard  For  a time 
the  same  fears  of  the  fluctuation  of  gold  were  prevalent 
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which  now  apply  to  silver.  Holland  and  Belgium  actu- 
ally demonetized  gold  while  their  capitalists  were  under 
the  influence  of  that  fear  But  no  legislation  has  ever 
before  been  busy  to  undermine  the  value  of  silver  until 
Germany  and  the  United  States,  with  precipitate  unrea- 
son. conspired  to  unsettle  it.  Either  metal  will  be  de- 
preciated if  its  disuse  as  legal  tender  is  ever  threat- 
ened. 1 f 90-  looths  of  the  service  that  either  metal  does  is 
to  be  discontinued,  there  will  be  almost  no  end  to  the 
depreciation  of  either,  or  to  the  sorrowful  results  of  it. 

Those  who  are  so  little  informed  on  this  question  as  to 
imagine  that  it  is  only  a little  tiff  between  debtors  and 
creditors  ; that  it  is  a matter  of  opinion  based  on  hon- 
esty or  dishonesty  ; that  the  convenience  or  inconven- 
ience of  one  metal  or  the  other  to  importers  or  banker’s 
clerks  are  weighty  factors  in  its  discussion,  are  ignorant 
enough  to  have  need  to  use  epithets  for  lack  of  know- 
ledge. If  men  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  report  of 
the  silver  commission  appointed  to  go  through  the  sub- 
ject in  I876.  which  reported  in  1877  — the  ablest  digest  of 
facts  and  reasoning  on  the  subject  ever  got  together — 
and  then  read  the  discussions  of  the  Paris  Monetary  Con- 
ference, especially  that  part  taken  by  Mr.  Goschen  (the 
sole  representative  of  England  there)  on  the  subject  of 
silver  demonetization,  they  will  find  food  for  thought  that 
may  make  them  less  vituperative.  The  battle  is  be- 
tween all  the  active  industries  of  the  world  on  one  hand 
and  a solid  little  minority  of  capitalists  on  the  other  hand, 
to  decide  whether  the  value  of  labor  and  of  all  commod- 
ities shall  continue  to  fall  in  order  to  raise  the  price  of 
gold,  or  whether  we  shall  stop  the  rise  of  gold  by  in- 
creasing the  use  of  silver.  F-  j-  Scott. 
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SILVER  AND  GOLD. 


^HALL  THE  ANCIENT  PAIR  REMAIN  MARRIED,  OR  BV  CALUM- 
NY BE  DIVORCED. 

(Toledo  Bl  \de,  Derenwr  18S5.) 

Accepting  your  kind  offer  of  an  open  column  for  the 
discussion  of  what  I consider  the  evils  of  the  present  agi- 
lation  to  destroy  the  value  of  silver  money,  I beg  leave 
10  begin  with  two  propositions: 

I.  That  either  metal  has  nine  tenths  or  more  of  its 
’'alue  conferred  by  its  use  for  coin  ; that  to  restrict  or 
lake  away  that  use  bv  laws  favoring  or  preferring  either, 
vill  at  once  lower  the  value  of  the  metal  against  which  the 
law  leans,  and  increase  the  value  of  the  metal  favored. 

It  is  so  well  known  that  silver  was  practically  on  a par 
with  gold  until  about  1873,  that  I will  not  need  to  prove 
ihat  point.  The  fall  began  when  Germany,  after  having 
made  gold  instead  of  silver  the  unit  of  value,  began  to 
sell  her  silver  in  considerable  quantities.  Though  the 
demonetization  was  ordered  by  law  in  that  empire  some 
;^ears  earlier,  it  was  not  until  1875  to  1877  that  its  effects 
were  much  felt.  In  1875  it  commenced  dropping,  or  to 
;peak  more  correctly,  gold  rose  and  has  been  increasing 
n value  ever  since  ; as  the  uniform  fall  in  labor  and  com- 
nodities  the  world  over  proves.  Germany,  in  1879,  was 
obliged  to  abstain  from  further  sales  because  the  high 
orice  of  gold  made  its  purchase  with  her  silver  a bad  bar- 
gain. 

I'he  United  States  government  in  1873  indicated  itself 
o be  under  the  control  of  those  who  wished  to  demone- 
ize  silver  by  changing  its  unit  of  value  from  silver  to 
^old  The  effect  of  this  act  also  was  not  immediately 
>een  or  felt.  But  by  1877  the  logical  sequence  began  to 
3e  appreciated,  and  in  connection  with  Germany’s  action, 
iffected  the  price  of  silver  still  more.  Congress  attemp- 
;ed  to  stay  the  current  by  re-adopting  and  coining  on  a 
arge  scale  the  standard  silver  dollar.  But  it  had  just 
:aken  a fatal  step  in  favoring  gold  by  resolution  to  pay 
ts  new  bonds,  principal  and  interest,  in  gold,  and  this  ac- 
:ion  more  than  counteracted  the  partial  reinstatement  of 
diver.  It  discriminated  against  one  of  its  own  coins  in 
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favor  of  the  other.  It  provided  a large  silver  currency 
for  one  class  of  people  and  promised  gold  alone  to  am 
other.  This  vacillating  and  suicidal  policy,  together  with 
the  ominous  threats  from  Europe,  has  continued  to  un- 
dermine the  value  of  silver.  I claim,  therefore,  that  since 
the  exceptional  production  of  silver  from  the  Comstock 
and  Leadville  mines  ceased,  legislation,  and  legislation 
alone,  has  diminished  the  relative  value  of  silver  IV/iat 
silver  loses  the  gold  zuill  gain  ; for  the  values  of  all  com- 
modities on  the  globe,  when  they  are  selling,  are  measured, 
in  the  clearing  houses  of  the  world,  by  the  wnote  volume  oj 

both.  . , 

2.  To  attempt  to  restrict  the  com  unit  of  value  to  one 

metal — either  one— is  to  inaugurate  a revolution  in  the 
values  of  all  commodities  the  world  over. 

The  project  is  revolutionary  in  the  worst  sense  of  the 
word  ; for  it  is  a revolution  that  would  increase  the  value 
of  the  metal  kept  in  use  as  the  standard  of  value.  It 
would  make  the  rich  richer,  and  the  poor  poorer.  1 ms 
is  no  cheap  demagogic  talk,  but  a proposition  easily 
shown  to  be  true.  Look  at  these  figures.  Capitalists 
hold  the  obligations  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  as  given 
by  the  statistics  of  1 880,— mostly  long  bonds,  and  mostly 
payable  in  gold — as  follows  : 

% 2.120  millions. 

United  btates 

„ ^830  “ 


United  States 

„ 3 S30  “ 

Great  Britain 3 7^7 

^’^*9 

Spain 2,579 

Italy .. 

Austria 

Turkey 

Portugal 

4.4.3 

Holland  and  Netherlands 

Other  European  nations 

Total  of  nations  of  Europe  and  United  States !f23,4i  t, 000,000 


Add  to  this  enormous  total  the  long  bond  debts  of  the 
nations  of  Asia,  Africa,  Australia,  North  and  South 
America  ; add  again  the  long  bonds  of  states,  counties, 
and  cities  all  over  the  v.mrld  ; add  the  vast  volume  of 
railway  company  and  construction  bonds,  real  estate  im- 
provement mortgages — the  grand  total  will  not  be  tar 
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from  $100,000,000,000.  The  mind  is  staggered  at  the 
enormous  addition.  Now  if  this  debt  were  all  pretty 
equally  owing  to  all  the  people  of  all  these  countries  it 
would  be  quite  immaterial  if  it  were  much  or  little  In 
France  alone  is  the  debt  so  distributed.  Elsewhere  how 
is  it  ? Who  own  most  of  these  long  time  bonds  ? Who 
does  not  know  that  that  enormous  total  is  largely  in  the 
hands  of  people  or  corporations  of  enormous  wealth  ; and 
that  the  remainder  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  people  of  ac- 
quired competence  ? It  presents  to  the  mind  a colossal 
power,  wielded  by  a very  small  minority  of  the  people  in 
each  country.  I hey,  of  course,  desire  to  have  their 
bonds  increase  in  value.  The  road  is  open.  Destroy 
one-hall  the  coin  basis — put  silver  out  of  the  bond— and 
the  profit  will  be  accomplished.  The  few  will  have  great 
increase,  as  they  did  in  buying  bonds  dnring  and  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  and  the  masses  of  the  nations  will  have 
a double  debt  to  carry.  If  gold  alone  is  to  be  the  stan- 
dard coin,  then  any  rise  there  may  be  in  gold  by  the  dis- 
use of  silver  in  payment  of  those  bonds  will  go  to  the 
small  fraction  of  very  wealthy  people  and  corporations 
who  hold  the  bonds,  and  the  loss  will  be  to  the  people, 
who  must  be  taxed  in  one  form  or  another  to  pay  them; 
while  crops  and  labor  are  lowered  in  price  by  the  same  op- 
aration.  li  this  is  not  a scheme  to  mak(i  the  rich  richer  and 
the  poor  poorer.  I cannot  imagine  one.  But,  reply  the  gold- 
ites,  if  the  dollar  in  the  hands  of  the  wealthy  is  increased 
in  value  so  that  the  laborer  is  paid  less,  nominally,  for  his 
work,  and  the  farmer  less  for  his  produce,  and  all  values 
be  on  the  decline  nominally,  still  the  gold  dollar,  when  it 
is  divorced  Irom  silver  and  rules  alone,  will  bring  just  as 
much  more  ; and  fifty  cents  a day  to  the  laborer  will  buy 
as  much  as  one  dollar  of  present  money,  based  jointly  on 
gold  and  silver.  Yes — ajter  yoiL  have  bridged  forty  years 
of  I'uin,  during  which  the  transition  might  take  place. 
Ruin  those  who  owe,  paralyze  industry,  put  the  brakes 
down  on  the  wheels  of  enterprise  for  a cycle  of  years, 
ignore  present  rights  and  present  prosperity  to  insure 
the  profits  on  the  gold  deal  for  the  bond  holders  —and 
after  forty  years  perhaps  all  will  be  well  ! Are  the  Amer- 
ican people’s  heads  ready  for  the  lion’s  mouth  ? 


(Blade,  December  1S85.) 

SOME  MORE  SILVER  TALK,  AND  ABOUT 

COLD,  TOO. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Toledo  Blade. 

In  last  night’s  Bf..vDE  you  intimate  that  the  advocates 
of  our  old  national  coinage  system  are  about  to  compro- 
mise with  the  President  by  consenting  to  “ limit  the'  to- 
tal coinage  of  standard  silver  dollars  to  $250,000,000, 
and  to  leave  it  discretionary  with  the  President  whether 
that  amount  shall  be  increased  or  not.”  All  to  “ concili- 
ate ” the  silver  men.  I have  too  good  an  opinion  of  the 
intelligence  of  the  silver  men  to  believe  they  are  to  be 
caught  in  any  such  mouse  traps.  The  question  is  one  ot 
political  economy,  of  interest  to  the  whole  business  world. 

at  issue  is  whether  a small  proportion  ot 
the  world  shall  injure  a large  part  by  de- 
of  their  standard  measures  of  value. 

“ Do  you  propose  to  go  to  war  with  mother  England 
about  that  paltry  tax  on  tea?”  said  the  old  colonial  To- 
ries of  Boston  Bay.  “ The  right  to  take  one  pound  im- 
plies the  right  to  take  a thousand,”  responded  sturdy 
old  Sam  Adams.  The  colonists  proposed  to  fight  the 
claim  on  principle — “ from  the  ground  up.”  There  is  a 
mass  of  people  in  this  country  who  stand  just  there  on 
the  silver  question.  They  are  in  all  parties,  and  the 
woods  are  full  of  them-  You  quote  Gath,  who  in  his 
racy  way  slips  over  the  subject  to  fill  the  paragraph  with 
a variety  of  the  New  York  slurs  on  the  silver  men.  Pie 
says,  in  the  middle  of  the  part  you  quote,  “ I have  not 
studied  the  question,  but,”  etc.  That  tells  the  whole 
story.  He  can  write  an  interesting  letter  all  the  same. 
But  on  farms,  and  in  shops,  and  counting  houses,  and 
factories,  all  over  this  broad  land  there  are  men  who  have 
studied  this  question.  Sen.  Beck’s  noble  speech  voices 
their  sentiments,  whether  in  the  Democratic  or  Republi- 
can party.  The  politicians,  who  think  to  “ conciliate  ” 
by  any  little  patch-up  compromises,  will  be  left  as  badly 
as  were  the  slavery  compromisers  from  ’50  to  ’60. 


The  principle 
the  people  of 
predating  one 
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SELL  GOLD  WHEN  IT  IS  HIGH. 

But  Sen.  Beck  missed  saying  one  thing  in  reply  to  the 
bugbear  that  gold  will  fly  the  country  if  silver  money  is 
maintained  by  free  coinage.  Permit  me  to  ask  : When 
do  we  like  best  to  let  our  wheat,  cotton,  corn  and  pork 
fly  the  country  ? When  they  bring  a high  price  or  a low 
price  ? Was  it  a better  policy  to  sell  Lake  Shore  stock 
in  Europe  when  it  brought  $1.40  or  when  down  to  60c  ? 
When  anything  is  away  up  in  price  is  a good  time  to  let 
it  go,  is  it  not,  whether  wheat,  cotton,  corn  or  gold  ? 
Gold  is  high-priced  now  : very  high  — has  not  been  worth 
so  much  for  many  years.  Let  us  sell  it  and  get  for  it 
something,  anything  we  want,  in  e.Kchange. 

It  the  United  States  takes,  a bold  initiative  on  this 
question  and  make  silver  coinage  free,  France  and  Eng- 
land will  probably  find  they  have  some  gold  to  sell  while 
it  is  away  up.  Germany  is  in  a fair  way  to  be  cured  of 
her  government’s  mono-mania  for  the  gold  basis.  Her 
farmers  and  manufacturers  with  great  earnestness  are 
now  pressing  to  have  silver  restored  to  its  old  equal 
place  with  gold  ; and  they  point  to  the  steady  mislor- 
tunes  that  have  followed  its  demonetization  as  evidence 
of  its  folly.  England  in  her  Indian  empire,  with  her 
140,000,000  people,  is  maintaining  the  silver  basis  while 
only  her  40,000,000  at  home,  recognize  the  gold  basis. 
Make  silver  coinage  free  and  it  will  raise  the  price  of  sil- 
ver all  over  the  world.  Dutch,  English,  French  and 
American  coin  speculators  will  hasten  to  buy  silver  while 
it  is  low  priced,  with  gold  which  is  high  priced.  I'hat 
will  lower  gold  as  the  process  goes  on  and  raise  silver  : — 
relatively  to  each  other,  I mean — the  joint  value  of  the 
two  7'e7naiumg  the  same. 

Our  country  can  turn  back  the  tide  of  silver  money  de- 
preciation by  exactly  the  same  process  that  Germany  and 
the  united  bondholder  classes  of  the  great  cities  have  pro- 
duced it,  viz  : by  making  it  the  interest  of  hoarders  of 
gold  to  sell  in  such  volumes  as  to  drop  its  price.  The 
mono-metalists  have  been  just  fourteen  years  bearing 
silver.  The  United  States  are  in  a condition  to  turn  the 
tables  on  them — to  sell  high  and  buy  cheap.  It  is  a bat- 
tle of  the  democracies  of  this  country,  France  and  the 
world,  against  the  allied  bond  owners  of  the  great  cities. 
Compromises  are  out  of  order. 
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SILVER  AND  GOLD. 

HARMONIOUSLY  MARRIED  FOR  AGES;  OF  LATE  PARTING  COM- 
PANY. WHY  ? 

(Blade,  January  7,  1SS6.) 

The  why  may  be  found  in  the  legislation  of  a few  great 
nations,  and  all  within  fourteen  years. 

Germany,  a despotism,  the  United  States,  a democ- 
racy sandwiched  with  a money  aristocracy,  Holland  and 
Sweden  have  been  pushed,  skillfully  and  persistently  by 
the  capitalist  class,  blunderingly  and  unknowingly  by 
the  legislators  of  each,  to  do  the  mischief. 

In  previous  papers  I have  stated  the  fact,  too  patent 
to  need  be  argued  with  intelligent  men,  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  value  of  either  metal  comes  from  its  use  as  coin. 
Strike  at  that  use  for  either,  or  lessen  it,  or  even  threaten 
to  lessen  it,  and  the  effect  is  the  same  as  if  by  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  against  the  use  of  corn  for  food,  or  by  rais- 
ing a panicky  belief  in  its  unwholesomeness  we  should 
thu4  lessen  its  use,  depreciate  its  value.,  and  at  the  same 
time  raise  the  price  of  the  grains  which  would  take  its 
place.  Even  prospective  disuse  produces  an  immediate 
loss  of  some  parts  of  the  value,  and  the  extent  of  the  fall 
will  be  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the  disuse  probable 
or  possible.  Look  at  the  following  table.  It  is  com- 
piled down  to  1830  from  the  most  eminent  German  au- 
thority, Soetbeer,  and  since  1830  from  English  authority: 

Remember  that  15^  to  i is  the  present  French  legal 
par  of  silver  with  gold,  and  16  to  i the  American  legal 
par. 

Observe  what  steadiness  of  relative  value  for  nearly 
two  hundred  years.  Until  1873,  silver  was  above  par. 
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RATIO  OF  SILV’ER  TO  GOLD  FOR  TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS. 


II  ighest. 

Lowest. 

I6S7- 

1700. 

...14  81 

15.02 
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44 
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44 
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44 

44 
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44 

44 

44 
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44 

44 

44 
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(* 

.4 

44 

4. 
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a 

44 

44 

44 
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44 

44 

44 
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44 

44 

44 
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u 

44 

44 

44 
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44 

44 

44 
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it 

44 

44 

44 
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44 

44 

Estimate 

Average. 


14.96 

to  one 

15  01 

44 

14  66 

44 

15.60 

44 

15.46 

44 

13.79 

44 

15-75 

44 

15-83 

44 

•5.36 

44 
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44 
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4. 

15.65 

44 
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44 

16.07 

44 
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44 

*7.77 

44 

17.22 

44 

- 1792 

44 

18.39 

44 

18.06 

44 

1 

00 

44 

18.27 

44 

18.64 

44 

18.58 

44 
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(•b 

Observe  what  rapidity  and  regularity  of  fall  from  1873  to 
the  present  time.  German  demonetization  of  silver  began 
in  1871,  but  that  government  did  not  get  much  of  its  old 
silver  in  readiness  to  throw  upon  the  market  until  a few 
years  later.  The  United  States  consumated  its  under 
mining  act  on  silver  in  1873,  but  it  was  again  several 
years  before  its  effects  began  to  be  f(;lt  But  the  causes 
have  worked  together  ; they  have  been  cumulative. 
They  have  swelled  gold  ahd  undermined  the  relative 
value  of  silver  For  what  good  ? For  whose  benefit  ? 

France  immediately  after  her  war  with  Germany  (1871) 
had  to  pay  $1,000,000,000  in  coin  to  Germany.  Of  this, 
$54,000,000  was  paid  in  French  gold  and  a large  part  of 
the  remainder  in  gold  drawn  from  other  nations.  Ger- 
many, then,  had  upwards  of  $375,000  000  silver  coins  in 
use,  \vhich  she  set  about  withdrawing  from  her  own  peo- 
ple to  sell  to  some  other  people.  By  1880  she  had  got 
in  $270,000,000,  had  sold  $106,000,000,  and  had  the  re- 
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mainder  on  hand  to  threaten  the  market  with.  But  her 
sales  so  caused  silver  to  drop  that  soon  she  was  paying 
a high  price  for  her  gold.  The  curious  anomaly  present- 
ed itself  a few  years  after  the  war,  that  the  nation,  which 
paid  out  $1,000,000,000  as  a war  tribute,  was  prosper- 
ous. and  rich  at  home  as  ever,  while  the  nation  that  re- 
ceived the  tribute,  and  paid  out  her  silver  to  get  more 
gold,  was  relatively  unprosperous  and  poor  ! 

If,  as  the  table  above  so  clearly  indicates,  legislation 
has  caused  the  fall  of  silver,  is  it  not  a suicidal  policy  for 
our  country  to  join  in  the  crusade  to  laise  the  price  of 
gold  and  to  debase  its  own  coin  ? Will  it  not  be  a suici- 
dal policy  not  to  7'everse  that  tide  of  legislation  ; in  other 
words,  by  a bold  avowal  to  stand  by  her  old  silver  unit 
dollar,  and  sell  gold  while  it  brings  the  monstrous  price 
it  now  commands  ? 

Legislation  has  been  the  great  factor  in  depreciating 
silver  to  raise  gold.  Let  the  people  now  use  it  to  restore 
the  balance  of  power  between  them.  Legislation  has 
shrunken  the  length  of  the  silver  yard  stick,  and  expand- 
ed the  gold  one.  Reverse  the  legislation  and  the  two 
will  soon  begin  to  equalize.  The  old  silver  unit,  the  old 
silver  dollar,  free  coinage  alike  for  gold  and  silver,  and  a 
copious  export  of  gold  will  do  justice,  and  bring  prosper- 
’ ity.  Adding  to  the  value  of  gold,  and  destroying  that  of 
silver  is  a monstrous  injustice  that  will  bring  only  adversity. 

The  gold  party  are  lately  changing  their  tactics.  Hor- 
ace White,  of  N.  Y..  in  a reply  to  Senator  Beck  admits 
“ there  is  no  question  between  us  as  to  the  United  States 
bonds  being  payable  in  silver  as  well  as  gold.”  Senator 
Morrill,  full  of  sneers  at  the  old  dollar,  is  indignant  that  he 
is  called  an  opponent  of  bi  metalism  ! “1  hey  do  not  pro- 

pose to  demonetize  silver,”  he  says,  “ and  it  is  unfair  to 
charge  them  with  that  intent.”  Their  position  is  like  that 
of  the  man  who  was  boring  gimlet  holes  in  the  bottom  of 
a boat  When  remonstrated  with  for  risking  swamping  the 
boat  he  indignantly  answers: — “I’m  not  trying  to  swamp 
her — I’m  only  showing  you  how  damn  near  the  water  you 
are.”  The  subtle  advocates  of  gold,  driven  from  open  ad- 
vocacy of  the  gold  standard  above,  content  themselves 
with  gimlet  work  on  the  silver  bottom  of  the  financial  boat, 
and  bide  their  time  to  let  the  water  in. 
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SILVER  IS  NOT  DEPRECIATED  RELATIVELY 
TO  ANYTHING  EXCEPT  GOLD. 

The  evidence  of  this  statement  is  in  part  shown  by  the 
following  table  of  prices  of  staple  commodities.  The  an- 
nual average  price  in  curency  (paper  money)  in  1870, 
and  in  gold  in  1885  are  from  the  treasury  bureau  of  sta- 
tistics for  1885,  pages  5 and  6.  The  silver  value  of  the 
same  staples  in  1870  is  given  in  the  second  column  ; and 
what  uncoined  silver  would  buy  in  1885  in  the  third  col- 
umn. The  second  column  has  been  figured  carefully 
by  deducting  17  per  cent,  from  the  currency  price  in  1870, 
for  the  silver  price  that  year  ; and  the  third  column  by 
adding  20  per  cent,  to  the  gold  price  of  1885  for  the  sil- 
ver price  the  latter  year.  The  fiscal  year  ends  June 
30  th  of  each  year. 

ARTICLES.  CURRENCY.  SILVER.  SILVER.  GOLD. 

Price  Price  Price  Price 

1870  1870  i88t;  1885 

Indian  corn  bu  if  ° 92-5  -77  .64.8...  $ 0.54 

Wheat  “ 1.28.9  oS  .93.4 S62 

Wheat  flour  bbl 6.11.2  i.oS  5*^7  4-S97 

Cotton  per  lb 23.5  5.19.5 12.7 106 

Leather  “ 28.5  23.5 23.7 19S 

Mineral  acids  refined,  per  gal.  .S^-S  25.5 09.4 0S7 

Bacon,  Hams,  per  lb 15.7  13 097 

Lard  do  16.6  14 09  5 079 

Pork,  salted,  do  .132  i i 07.S 063 

Beef  “ do  07.3  06 09 075 

Butter  do  29.3  24 20 168 

Cheese  do  15. 5 *3 093 

Eggs  per  doz 39.3  32.5  26 215 

Starch  per  lb 08.2  07 ^4*^ 

Sucrar,  refined,  do  126  .10 t S 064 

Tobacco  leaf..  do  113  09.2  .12 099 

The  sum  of  the  silver  prices  of  1870,  compared  with 
that  of  1885,  as  shown  by  the  above  table,  is  as  885  to 
850,  on  the  staples  enumerated  ; which  shows  that  850 
lbs  of  bar  silver  would  buy  as  much  of  the  average  of 
these  staples,  in  1885.  as  885  lbs  would  have  bought  in 
1870.  Except  on  flour  which  seems  to  have  been  very 
low  in  1870,  the  difference  is  far  greater.  On  corn  65  lbs 
of  silver,  in  1885,  bought  as  much  as  77  lbs  in  1880; 
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on  wheat,  as  93  to  108;  on  cotton,  as  to  19%  1 

on  pork,  as  .07^  to  .1 1 : on  sugar,  as  8 to  10 

Clearly,  silver  has  not  sunk  in  value  relatively  to  the 
mass  of  things  in  which  we  are  trafficking.  In  the  wa- 
ges of  labor,  and  in  the  price  of  iron  and  coal,  furniture 
and  clothing,  the  prices  reveal  the  same  state  of  things 
It  is.  therefore,  gold  which  has  gone  up,  that  makes  sil 
ver  seem  to  be  going  down  ; — just  as  a stationary  car  in 
which  you  sit  will  seem  to  be  moving  in  one  direction 
when  another  train  alongside  is  really  moving  in  the  op- 
posite direction 

Therefore,  we  say  truly  that  silver  has  not  depreciated; 
but  that  gold  has  gone  up.  W e say  truly  that  every  cor- 
poration or  person  contracting  to  pay  money  fifteen 
years  or  ten  or  five  years  ago  must  pay  far  more  value  ol 
money  than  they  received  even  if  the  payments  be  made 
all  in  silver  alone  of  its  present  metal  value ; and  were  they 
forced  to  a gold  basis  alone  25  per  cent,  more  would  be 
immediately  added  to  all  debts,  new  or  old.  Is  it  not 
enough  for  the  creditor  to  have  large  increase  In  the 
value  of  his  money  in  addition  to  his  interest  without  ask- 
incy  for  a basis  that  will  double  that  increase  ? 

THE  OLD  DOUBLE  STANDARD. 

The  following,  from  the  masterly  report  of  the  mone- 
tary commission  of  1877*  sums  the  adv'^antage  of  the  dou- 
ble standard. 

“ The  philosophy  of  the  double  standard  is,  that  a rise 
in  the  value  of  money  and  a fall  in  general  prices  are  the 
greatest  evils  that  can  befall  the  world,  and  its  object  is 
to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  occurrence  ol  these 
evils.  It  takes  no  precaution  against  a fall  in  the  value 
of  money,  because  in  the  whole  history  of  the  human  race 
not  a single  instance  can  be  pointed  out  of  a fall  in  the 
value  of  either  or  both  the  metals  which  has  not  proved  a 
benefaction  to  mankind ; while  on  the  other  hand,  dur- 
ing every  period  and  whenever  a rise  in  the  value  of  me- 
tallic money  has  occurred,  it  has  been  attended  by  finan- 
cial, industrial,  political  and  social  disaster.  An  increas- 
ing value  of  money  and  falling  prices  have  been,  and  are, 
more  fruitful  of  human  misery  than  war,  pestilence  or 
famine.  They  have  wrought  more  injustice  than  all  the 
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bad  laws  ever  enacted.  Under  the  double  standard  these 
evils  could  never  occur  except  by  a rise  in  the  value  o 
both  metals,  while  by  the  single  standard  they  might  be 

I caused  by  a rise  in  the  value  of  one  of  them. 

" Since  the  above  report  was  written  the  general  Portia 

paralysis  of  trade  the  world  over  from  the  rise  m the 
value  of  both  the  metals  has  added  proof  to  its  statemen  . 

It  is  now  proposed  to  make  the  matter  still  worse  by  dis- 
continuing the  service  of  the  cheaper  metal  and  adding 

still  more  to  the  value  of  the  dearer. 

There  is  a false  idea  in  the  public  mind  that  silver 

depreciated  while  it  has  had  an  equal  chance  with  pld 
to  maintain  its  equilibrium.  This  is  not  true.  So  long 
as  silver  coinage  is  not  free  as  gold,  there  is  no  honesty 
or  fairness  in  calling  the  standard  a double  standard. 
Our  own  government  has  undermined  't  hfst  by 
changing  the  unit  from  silver  to  gold  ; second,  by  dis- 
continuing the  coinage 

pression  ; third,  after  resuming  the  coinage  of  silver,  the 
Treasury  department  has  openly  discredited  the  silver 
coin  by^  assuming  its  debts  to  capitalists  to  be  pay- 
able in  gold  only.  Other  governments  have  discrimi- 
nated eviy  way  against  it,  and  then  the  bad  results  of 
that  discrimination  are  quoted  to  show  that  the  difcrimi 
nation  should  be  continued.  For  what  ? To  make  gold 

alone  the  standard  and  to  perpetuate  the  f 

the  poor  and  active  classes  that  the  capitalists  and  fixed- 

income  class  may  grow  relatively  stronger.  _ 

Our  crovernment  should  take  the  initiative  in  favor  o 
the  busmess  men  and  its  laborers,  and  not  m favor  of  i^ts 

bondholders  and  its  drones.  It  need  not 
to  know  what  England  or  France  or  Germany  or  other 

foreign  nations  want  to  do  before  acting. 
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GOLD  AND  SILVER  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  combined  volume  ot  these  two  coin  metals  in  the 
world  is  estimated  by  the  most  caretul  goldite  authoritv 
at  about  tvv^eK^e  thousand  million  dollars,  of  which  seven- 
twelfths,  by  value,  is  silver,  and  five-twelfths  gold._  Vo 
gether  they  are  the  basis,  the  ‘ honest  money  basis,  oi 
all  the  currencies  and  paper  obligations  of  the  world. 

It  is  not  a question  whether  the  world  shall  make  sil- 
ver money  ; but  whether  having  it,  it  shall  lose  it. 

<i^t\not  a question  of  a little  higher  price,  more  or  less, 
that  men  may  get  lor  the  annual  product  of  our  silver 
mines.  That  is  a mere  drop  in  the  bucket  compared 
with  the  shrinka^  in  value  of  $7,000,000,000.  silv'Cr 
money,  the  acc&iiw^iiations  of  forty  centuries,  in  use 
over  all  the  globe. 

The  one  point  which  the  destroyers  of  the  value  of  sil- 
ver, seem  determined  not  to  see,  or  have  others  see,  is  the 
simple  fact  that  their  efforts  in  legislation  tend  to  elimi- 
nate seven  twelfths  of  that  honest  money  basis,  and  to 
add  its  value  to  the  remaining  five- twelfths  in  gold.  He 
who  cannot  see  in  this,  if  consumated,  impending  finan- 
cial revulsions  all  over  the  world  is  certainly  not  given 
to  reasoning  from  cause  to  effect.  I write  to  aid,  in  how- 
ever small  degree  I may.  to  arrest  the  legislation  that 
has  moved,  unknowingly  towards  that  result.  1 would 
look  to  the  future  with  forbodings  of  a long  period  ot 
commercial  depression  and  disaster  if  I thought  the  cru- 
sade against  silver  were  not  to  be  arrested.  And  I look 
to  the  bond  and  bank  classes  of  Europe  before  long  to 
arrest  the  movement  with  the  fear  before  their  eyes  that 
if  they  do  not,  both  gold  and  silver  basis  and  bonds  will 
be  wiped  out,  by  revolutions  of  force,  as  thorough  as 
those  which  razed  the  castles  of  the  feudal  barons  three 
centuries  ago.  and  that  which  swept  the  feudal  land  titles 
from  France  from  17^9  to  ’96.  If  the  mad  scheme  goes 
on  as  now  indicated,  the  sword  will  cut  their  bonds  and 
coupons  as  surely  as  it  did  the  shackles  of  our  slaves 
from  ’61  to  ’65.  In  other  words,  if  the  powerful  creditor 
class  continue  to  force  the  legislation  safely  in  their  ovvn 
interest,  regardless  of  wrongs  to  other  interests,  the^  will 
have  no  reason  to  complain  if  retaliation  comes. 

Have  you,  reader,  thought  what  a fall  of  one  per  cent. 
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in  the  value  of  silver  means  to  the  world  as  a whole  ? 
One  per  cent,  on  $7,000,000,000  is  $70,000,000.  Twen- 
ty per  cent,  fall  is  fourteen  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
value  struck  out  of  somebody’s  hands — decrease  of  some-, 
body’s  capital  within  the  past  ten  years.  Who  has  been 
benefited  ? Bonds  and  gold  have  gone  up.  Anything 
else  ? Has  it  been  a prosperous  ten  years  anywhere  ? 
Shall  we  legislate  to  undermine  another  twenty  per  cent, 
or  shall  we  legislate  to  renew  confidence  in  silver  by  re- 
storing it  to  its  old  place  as  the  money  unit  of  this  country  ? 

Men  are  afraid  that  free  coinage  will  fiood  this  country 
w'ith  the  silver  of  the  world  rushingf  here  to  be  coined.  I 
can  imagine  a wonderful  impetus  to  American  commerce 
if  all  the  loose  silver  of  the  world  pours  into  our  country 
to  spread  round  the  world  agaiu^  and  if,  as  you  say, 
“ gold  would  fly  to  a premium,”  it  would  only  fly  in  the 
direction  that  Germany  and  our  legislation  have  aided  it 
to  fly  for  ten  years  past,  where  it  is  flying  now,  and  where 
anti  silver  legislation  does  more  to  make  it  fly  than  all 
other  causes  put  together.  Pro  silver  legislation  must  be 
relied  on  to  brino'  it  down. 

o 


The  frantic  shout,  “ depreciated  dollar  ! ” by  the  gold- 
ites  is  only  another  form  of  the  old  cry,  “ stop  thief!  ” 
from  the  real  rogue  who  carries  the  plunder  in  his  pocket. 
An  innocent  public  runs  with  the  ])lunderer  to  chase  the 
imaginary  thief  the  plunderer  points  out. 

The  silver  dollar,  as  metal,  and  not  by  virtue  of  its  le- 
gal-tender quality,  has  not  yet  depreciated  in  purchas- 
ing power.  Gold  has  gone  up  : it  is  “ on  the  fly  ” to  a 
still  higher  premium.  But  the  business  men  of  the  coun- 
try have  no  interest  in  common  with  the  long-bond  class- 
es to  make  it  go  up  or  to  keep  it  up.  Even  the  bankers 
of  the  United  States  (except  a few  representatives . in 
New  York  and  Boston  of  great  foreign  houses)  have  few 
interests  in  common  with  those  whose  echoes  they  have 
allowed  themselves  to  be.  Their  interests  are  in  pros- 
perity and  universal  thrift.  They  have  been  used  as 
stool  pigeons  to  sustain  a policy  of  gold  lifting  that 
brings  only  bitter  fruits  to  the  mass  of  the  community 
whose  prosperity  is  the  life  blood  of  banking. 

The  Following  from  the  U.  S.  Monetary  Commission  Re- 
port  of  1877,  page  59,  culls  opinions  of  great  men  whose 

never  been  shaken  on  the  matters 
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authority  EMPHASIZES  WHAT  EXPERI 

ENCE  TEACHES. 


AH  respectable  authorities  agree  as  to  the  relative 
effects  of  an  increasing  and  decreasing  money.  Several 
ol  them  are  presented  ; the  earliest  in  point  of  time  be- 
ing from  David  Hume' s Essay  on  Motiey  : 

It  is  certain  that  since  the  discovery  of  the  mines  in 
America,  industry  has  increased  in  all  the  nations  of 
Europe.  * ^ p.j  every  Kingdom  into 

which  money  begins  to  flow  in  greater  abundance  than 
formerly,  every  thing  takes  a new  face  ; labor  and  indus- 
try gain  new  life  ; the  merchant  becomes  more  enterpris- 
ing, the  manufacturer  more  dilligent  and  skilful,  and  even 
the  farmer  follows  his  plow  with  greater . alacrity  and 
attention.  * * It  is  of  no  manner  of  consequence 

with  regard  to  the  domestic  happiness  of  a State  M'hether 
money  be  in  a greater  or  less  quantity.  The  good  policy 
of  die  Magistrate  consists  only  in  keeping  it,  if  possible, 
still  increasing  ; because  by  that  means  he  keeps  alive  a 
spirit  of  hidustry  in  the  nation,  and  increases  the  stock  of 
labor,  in  ivhich  consists  all  real  poiuer  and  riches.  A 
nation  whose  money  decreases  is  actually  at  that  time 
weaker  and  more  miserable  than  another  nation  which 
possesses  no  more  money,  but  is  on  the  increasing  hand." 

Alexander  Hamilton  in  his  report  (1791)  on  the  mint, 
says  : 

“ d o annul  either  of  the  metals  as  money  is  to  abridge 
the  quantity  of  circulating  medium,  and  is  liable  to  all 
the  objections  which  arise  from  a comparison  of  the  ben- 
efits of  a full  with  the  evils  of  a scanty  circulation.” 

Thomas  Jefferson  in  a letter  to  Mr.  Hamilton.  (Eeb- 
ruary,  1 792,)  says : 

“I  concur  with  you  that  the  mint  must  stand  on  both 
metals." 

Win.  H.  Crawford,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  a 
report  (February  20,  1820,)  to  Congress,  says: 

“All  intelligent  writers  on  currency  agree,  that  when 
it  is  decreasing  in  amount,  poverty  and  misery  must 
prevail.” 


'■'T 
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Senator  R.  M.  T Hmiter,  in  a report  (1852)  to  the 
U.  S.  Senate,  says : 

Of  all  the  great  effects  produced  upon  human  society 
by  the  discovery  of  America  there  were  probably  none 
so  marked  as  those  brought  about  by  the  great  influx  of 
the  precious  metals  from  the  New  World  to  the  Old. 
IvLiropean  industry  had  been  declining  under  the  de- 
creasing stock  of  the  precious  metals,  and*  an  appreciat- 
ing standard  of  values ; human  ingenuity  grew  dull 
under  the  paralyzing  influences  of  declining  profits,  and 
capital  absorbed  nearly  all  that  should  have  been  divid- 
ed between  it  and  labor.  But  an  increase  in  the  precious 
metals,  in  such  quantity  as  to  check  this  tendency,  oper- 
ated as  a new  motive  power  to  the  machinery  of  com- 
merce. Production  was  stimulated  by  finding  the  advan- 
tages of  a change  in  the  standard  on  its  side.  Instead 
of  being  repressed  by  having  to  pay  more  than  it  had 
stipulated  for  the  use  of  the  capital,  it  was  stimulated  by 
paying  less.  Capital,  too,  was  benefitted,  for  new  de- 
mands were  created  for  it  by  the  new  uses  which  a gen- 
eral movement  in  industrial  pursuits  had  developed ; so 
that  if  it  lost  a little  by  a change  in  the  standard,  it  gain- 
ed much  more  in  the  greater  demand  for  its  use,  which 
added  to  its  capacity  for  production,  and  to  its  real  value. 

“The  mischief  would  be  great  indeed  if  all  the  world 
were  to  adopt  but  one  of  the  precious  metals  as  the 
standard  of  value.  l o adopt  gold  alone  would  diminish 
the  specie  currency  more  than  one-half ; and  the  reduc- 
tion the  other  way,  should  silver  be  taken  as  the  only 
standard,  would  be  large  enough  t(j  prove  highly  disas- 
trous to  the  human  race.” 

The  Encyclopedia  Brittanica,  (1850,)  article  Precious 
Metals,  by  J.  B.  McCulloch,  says  : 

“A  fall  in  the  value  of  the  precious  metals,  caused  by 
the  greater  facility  of  their  production,  or  by  the  discov- 
ery of  new  sources  of  supply,  depends  in  no  degree  on 
the  theories  of  philosophers,  or  the  decisions  of  states- 
men or  legislators,  but  is  the  result  of  circumstances  be- 
yond human  control ; and  although,  like  a fall  of  rain 
after  a long  course  of  dry  weather,  it  may  be  prejudicial 
to  certain  classes,  it  is  beneficial  to  an  incomparably 
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greater  number,  including  all  who  are  engaged  in  indus- 
trial pursuits,  and  is,  speaking  generally,  of  great  public 
or  national  advantage.” 

Leon  Fauchet,  (1843,)  in  Researches  upon  Gold  and 
Silver,  says  : 

‘ If  all  the  nations  of  Europe  adopted  the  system  of 
Great  Britain,  the  price  of  gold  would  be.  raised  beyond 
measure,  and  we  should  see  produced  in  Europe  a result 
lamentable  enough  ” 

Before  a French  monetary  convention,  in  1869,  testi- 
mony was  given  by  M.  Woloski,  by  baron  Rothschild, 
and  by  M.  Rouland,  governor  of  the  Bank  of  France. 

M.  Woloski  said  : “ The  sum  total  of  the  precious 

metals  is  reckoned  at  fifty  milliards,  one-half  gold  and 
one  half  silver.  If,  by  a stroke  of  the  pen.  they  suppress 
one  of  these  metals  in  the  monetary  service,  they  double 
the  demand  for  the  other  metal,  to  the  ruin  of  all  deb- 
tors.” 

M.  Rouland  said:  “We  have  not  to  do  with  ideal 

theories.  The  two  monies  have  co-existed  since  the  or- 
igin of  human  society.  They  co  exist  because  the  two 
together,  are  necessary,  by  their  quantity,  to  meet  the 
needs  of  circulation.  This  necessity  of  the  two  metals, 
has  it  ceased  to  exist  ? Is  it  established  that  the  quan- 
tity of  actual  and  prospective  gold  is  such  that  all  can 
now  renounce  the  use  of  silver  without  disaster  ? 

Baron  Rothschild  said  : “ The  simultaneous  employ- 

ment of  the  two  precious  metals  is  satisfactory  and  gives 
rise  to  no  complaint.  Whether  gold  or  silver  dominates 
for  the  time  being,  it  is  always  true  that  the  two  metals 
concur  together  in  forming  the  monetary  circulation  of 
the  world,  and  it  is  the  general  mass  of  the  two  metals 
combined  which  serves  as  the  measure  of  the  value  of 
things.  The  suppression  of  silver  would  amount  to  a 
veritable  destruction  of  values  without  any  compensa- 

.i.'  ^ 

tion. 


At  the  session  of  the  Belgian  Monetary  Commission, 
(Oct.  30,  1873),  Prof.  Lavalaye  said: 

“ Debtors,  and  among  them  the  State,  have  the  right 
to  pay  in  gold  or  silver,  and  this  right  cannot  be  taken 
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away  without  disturbing  the  relation  of  debtors  and  cred 
itors,  to  the  prejudice  of  debtors,  to  the  extent  of  per- 
haps one  half,  certainly  one-third.  To  increase  all  debts 
at  a blow,  is  a measure  so  violent,  so  revolutionary,  that 
I cannot  believe  that  the  government  will  propose  it,  or 
thrt  the  Chambers  will  vote  it.” 

Does  it  change  the  principle  of  wrong,  or  make  th(? 
destruction  of  values  less  wanton,  that  the  gold  party 
is  endeavoring  to  undermine  the  monetary  value  of  sil- 
ver grad2ially  ? 


CHANGEABLE  VALUE  OF  GOLD. 


As  there  is  an  unconscionable  number  ef  people  so  ig- 
norant of  the  laws  of  trade  as  to  believe  that  gold  coin  be- 
ing a measure  of  value  is  itself  unchangeable  in  value,  al- 
low me  to  quote  authorities  eminent  enough  to  be  enti- 
tled to  some  respect  on  this  subject ; and  none  of  them  sil- 
ver miners  ! 

t.  Encyclopedia  Britanica.  “ Gold  and  silver  do  not 
“ measure  the  value  of  commodities,  more  than  the  latter 
“ measure  the  value  of  gold  and  silver.  When  one  com- 
“ modity  is  exchanged  for  another,  each  measures  the 
“ value  of  the  other.” 

2 ( Belgian  economist)  “ The  value  of  mon 

••  ey  follows,  first,  the  variations  of  value  of  the  metal  of 
which  it  is  made.  The  second  cause  of  the  value  of 
“ money  is  entirely  independent  of  the  substance  of  which 
“ it  is  made  ; it  results  entirely  from  services  rendered  by 
“ money  in  facilitating  exchanges.  This  vahie  has  7io 
“ tendency  to  equalize  itself  to  the  cost  of  the  material  op 
“ which  it  is  made.  It  depends  solely  on  the  relation  be- 
“ tween  supply  and  demand.  If  a government  only  coin- 
“ ed  and  emitted  one-half  of  the  coin  necessary  to  make 
“ the  exchanges  of  a community,  and  could  interdict  all 
“ importations  of  foreign  coin,  and  the  use  of  all  repre- 
“ sentatives,  the  value  of  money  could  double,  whatever 
“ be  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  material  of  which  it  is  made  ; 
“ and  vice  versa." 
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Adam  Smith,  (1776)  chap,  v.,  p 13.  “Gold  and 
“ silver,  however,  like  every  other  commodity,  vary  in 
“ their  value  ; are  sometimes  cheaper  and  sometimes 
“ dearer,  sometimes  of  easier  and  sometimes  of  more  dif- 
“ ficult  purchase.  The  quantity  of  labor  which  any  par- 
“ ticuliar  quantity  of  them  can  purchase  or  command,  or 
“ the  quantity  of  other  goods  which  it  will  exchange  for, 
“ depends  always  upon  the  fertility  or  barrenness  of  the 
“ mines  which  happen  to  be  known  about  the  time  when 
“ such  exchanges  are  made.  The  discovery  of  the  abun- 
“ dant  mines  of  America,  reduced,  in  the  sixteenth  cen* 
“ tury,  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  in  Europe  to  about  a 
“ third  from  what  it  had  been  before.  As  it  cost  less  la- 
“ bor  to  bring  those  metals  from  the  mine  to  the  mrrket, 
“ so  when  they  were  brought  thither,  they  could  purchase 
“or  command  less  labor;  and  this  revolution  in  their 
“ value,  though  perhaps  the  greatest,  is  by  no  means  the 
“ only  one  of  which  history  gives  some  account.  But  as 
“ a measure  of  quantity,  such  as  the  natural  foot,  fathom, 

“ or  handfull,  which  is  continually  varying  in  its  own  quan- 
“ tity,.  can  never  be  an  accurate  measure  of  the  quantity 
“ of  other  things  ; so  a commodity  which  is  in  itself  con- 
“ tinually  varying  in  its  own  value,  can  never  be  an  ac- 
“ curate  measure  of  other  commodities.” 

Adam  Smith  gives  the  price  of  labor  as  the  final  test 
and  measure  of  value,  thus  : 

* * * “ Labor,  it  must  be  remembered,  and  not  any 

“ particular  commodity,  or  set  of  commodities,  is  the  real 
“ measure  of  the  value  of  silver  and  gold,  and  of  all  other 
“commodities”  (See  “Wealth  of  Nations.”  Book  i. 
chapter  XL) 

Montesquieu,  in  speaking  of  the  standard  unit  of  value, 
says:  “ I'he  expression — standard  unit  of  value  — will 

be  almost  certainly  misunderstood  as  implying  the  exist- 
ence of  something  of  fixed  value  ...  it  merely  expresses 
the  variable  ratio  in  which  two  commodities  exchange  ; so 
that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  substance 
does,  for  two  days  together,  retain  the  same  value.” 

f.  B.  Say,  book  i,  chapter  xxi.  (1803  —highest  French  ‘ 
authority  on  political  economy,  as  Adam  Smith  is 
English.) 
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“If  money  be  employed  as  a mere  intermedial  object 
of  exchange  between  an  object  in  possession  and  an  ob- 
ject in  desire,  the  choice  of  its  material  is  of  no  great  im- 
portance. . . . and  may  perform  its  office  equally  well 
whether  its  material  be  gold,  silver,  leather  or  paper. 
Long  since,  the  precious  metals,  gold  and  silver,  have 
been  almost  universally  adopted,  . . . The  adoption  of 
any  specific  commodity  to  serve  as  money  considerably 
augments  its  intrinsic  value,  or  value  as  an  article  of 
commerce.  . . . The  selection  oi  any  commodity  to  act 
as  money  in  but  one  part  of  the  world  increases  its  value 
everywhere  else.  The  employment  of  the  precious 
metals  as  money  by  no  means  render  their  value  station- 
ary ; they  remain  subject  to  local  as  well  as  temporary 
fluctuations  of  value  like  every  other  object  of  commerce. 
Thus  metallic  money  is  a commodity  whose  value  is  de- 
termined by  the  same  general  rules  as  that  of  all  other 
commodities;  that  is  to  say.  rises  and  falls,  in  proportion 
to  the  relative  supply  and  demand.” 

In  these  days  Mr.  Say  would  be  likely  to  add:  and 
the  legislation  of  leading  countries  has  much  to  do  with 
lessening  or  increasing  demand,  by  promoting  or  dis- 
couraging the  use  of  either  or  both  the  money  metals 

Thornton  (English:) 

“ Money  of  every  kind  is  an  order  for  goods  ; it  is  so 
considered  by  the  laborer  when  he  receives  it  Thus  the 
amount  ot  labor  and  iverage  commodities  that  it  will  get 
when  exchanged,  is  the  measure  of  the  value  of  money.” 

Charles  Moran,  essay  on  “ Money,  N Y,.  1863  : 

“ Money  is  the  measure  of  value  of  all  things  except 
itself.  But  in  this  world  nothing  is  absolute  ; all  is  rela 
tive.  Therefore  money  does  not,  cannot  measure  the 
absolute,  but  only  the  relative  value  of  things 

“Therefore,  while  gold  and  silver  measure  the  value 
of  commodities  and  services,  commodities  and  services 
alone  measure  the  value  of  gold  and  silver. 

“All  variations  in  the  value  of  mixed  currencies,  as 
long  as  they  all  remain  a legal  tender,  or  are  willingly 
accepted,  is  expressed  or  shown  by  a premium  on  the 
preferred,  and  not  by  a discount  on  the  less  desired  cur- 
rency.” 
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J.  L.  Latighlin,  (Professor  of  Political  Economy  in 
Harvard  University.)  author  of  an  elaborate  treatise  just 
published,  entitled  “ Bi-metalism  in  the  United  States,” 
— a thorough  going  mono  metallist  for  the  gold  standard 
— thus  pricks  the  fallacy  of  ignorance,  that  gold  is  in  it- 
self an  unchangeable  standard : 

* * * .<  changes  in  the  value  of  gold  are 

constantly  taking  place.”  * ^ p^r  from  being 

true  that  the  value  of  any  metal  is  providentially  fixed, 
it  depends  on  the  contrary  on  the  power  of  that  metal  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  commerce  ^ supply 

of  a metal  can  very  seriously  disturb  its  permanent  value. 
No  commodity,  not  even  gold,  has  any  sacerdotal  quali- 
ties which  keep  its  value  invariable.” 

These  authors  be  not  silver  miners  or  fiat  money  men. 

It  follows  logically  from  the  foregoing  evidence  that  to 
lessen  the  demand  for  either  of  the  coin  metals,  by  cut- 
ting down  its  use  for  coin,  would  effectually  lower  the 
price  of  that  metal  and  raise  the  price  of  the  other : and 
that  governments  which  lend  themselves  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  one,  and  the  enhancement  of  the 
value  of  the  other,  while  both  are  in  equal  use  among 
the  people  of  the  whole  world,  legislate  for  the  money 
changers  who  can  profit  by  such  changes  in  value, 
and  against  the  great  mass  of  people  who  can  neither 
foresee  nor  guard  against  the  disastrous  effect  to  them, 
of  such  changes. 

In  view  of  the  power  which  the  money  magnates  of 
the  world  have  constantly  exercised  to  secure  that  kind 
of  legislation  which  contributes  to  their  profits,  regard- 
less of  broader  interests,  the  witty  epigram  of  Montes- 
quieu is  peculiarly  applicable: 

“Tinancters  stisiatn  the  gover7iment  as  the  cord  sustains 
the  man  it  hangs T 
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DISHONESr  DOLLAR. 


Whence  comes  this  shameful  and  ndterated  slander  of 
the  American  silver  dollar  ? I'he  established  unit  dollar 
under  Washin^rton,  ap()roved  by  Hamilton,  fefferson  and 
tin;  wisest  and  best  men  from  the  foundati(iU  of  the  gov- 
ernment  down  to  1873  ; - is  that  a dishonest  dollar  ? I'he 
dollar  of  unchanged  weight  and  fineness  as  tlu-n  ; - is  that 
a dishonest  dollar  ? i he  dollar  by  which  gold  was  meas- 
ured for  ninety  years,  and  which  was  above  the  legal  par 
with  gold  in  1873  when  the  unit  was  changed  to  gold, 
and  which  has  had  nothing  added  or  subtracted  since; 
— is  that  a dishonest  dollar  ? 

Is  that  a depreciated  dollar  which  by  to  day,  as  metal, 
and  not  as  coin,  buys  more  labor  and  more  of  the  aver 
age  necessaries  of  life  than  it  did  in  1873  when  legisla- 
tion began  to  favor  «-old  ? 

Let  us  not  mince  matters.  There  is  a dishonest  dollar  ; 
but  it  is  not  the  silver  dollar  It  is  the  orold  dollar. 

While  everything  else  has  been  depreciating,  gold 
alone  has  been  advancing.  It  has  advanced  to  a pre- 
mium of  25  per  cent,  above  silver  as  it  stood  in  1873. 
'I'hat  is  the  profit  to  the  money  lenders  who  have  loaned 
money  on  its  old  value  to  collect  it  on  its  new  gold  value 
I his  in  addition  to  the  interest.  And  the  business  world  , 
the  active  men  who  build  cities,  and  riiilways.  and  facto- 
ries, and  keep  the  world  of  labor  humming  with  advan 
cing  industry  is  asked  to  sanction  this  unholy  increase, 
and  to  lie  down  and  be  crushed  under  the  wheels  of  the 
golden  Juggernaut. 

Every  element  of  dishonesty  that  can  attach  to  a forced 
change  in  the  value  of  money  must  attach  to  that  change 
which  draws  the  difference  from  the  laborer  or  the  debtor 
and  gives  it  to  the  money  lender  and  the  capitalist. 

hor  the  United  States  to  contributi;  to  the  deprecia- 
tion of  its  own  old  silver  dollar,  and  its  own  product,  is 
as  if  a father  were  to  discredit  the  fair  name  of  his  own 
daughter,  previously  without  a stain,  encourage  others 
to  slander  her,  and  then  to  make  those  slanders  reason 
for  driving  her  out  of  society  and  home.  If  then  the 
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father  bestow  upon  those  who  aided  him  to  injure  his  own 
daughter  the  property  which  would  else  have  gone  to 
her— you  will  have  a parallel  to  our  government’s  act  of 
1873,  the  25  per  C'^nt.  earned  by  the  slanderers — the 
gold  party. 

“ .And  all  they  ask  is  — more.” 


IDLE  SILVER  IN  THE  TREASURY.” 


Why  idle  ? 

'fhe  revenues  of  the  United  States  the  last  fiscal  year 
were $323.690, 706.38. 

Expenditures,  including  sink- ^ 
ing  fund  and  interest  on  debt,  ^ ^305.830,970.54. 


Surplus 


S '7-‘^59  7,U-h4- 


Now  start  with  the  expenditures  - $305,830,970.54. 
-Sinking  fund  took  $45,604,035.43 
Interest  on  debt  - 5 1 .386,256.47 
Foreign  intercourse  - 5,439,609.11  $102,429,901  oi 


$203,401,069  53 


28.528.552 


Si74-^^7^  ^17.52 


Balance  paid  on  the  expenses 
Silver  dollars  coined  last  year 

Paid  out  more  than  coined  in 
silver  after  deducting  interest, 
sinking  fund,  etc.. 

Can  anything  more  clearly  show  the  hollow  jjrctence 
of  the  treasury  official  that  they  “ cannot  keep  the  silver 
out  ” when,  after  supposing  the  bond  holders  and  sink- 
ing fund  to  be  preferred  creditors  and  to  receive  gold  or 
gold  certificates  to  the  amount  of  102  millions,  the)- 
cannot  pay  out  28  out  of  the  remaining  203  millions  in 
silver  or  silver  certificates  ? 

And  if  tliei'e  be  no  preferred  creditors  then  the  annual 
coinage  (average  twenty  six  millions)  of  silver  dollars 
would  be  absorbed  by  paying  silver  or  silver  certificates 
in  the  proportion  of  26-305  ths.  or  less  than  one-tenth 
of  the  total  payments  ! 

Or,  (the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  estimating  the  to- 
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tal  silver  coinage  of  the  United  States  including  silver 
change,  at  278  millions),  the  whole  silver  in  circulation 
in  the  United  States  could  pass  through  the  treasury  and 
be  paid  out  in  one  year’s  ordinary  go\  ernment  disburs- 
ments  ! 

What  a farce,  in  view  of  these  facts,  to  talk  of  “ idle 
silver  incumbering  the  vaults  of  the  treasury.” 


Are  the  moneydending  classes,  the  bond  and  mort- 
gage men,  and  the  great  loan  compani(!s,  so  much  more 
useful,  so  much  better  men,  so  much  more  public-spirited 
citizens  than  the  average  of  the  community  that,  number- 
ing as  they  do  only  about  one  in  one  hundred  of  the  pop- 
ulation, they  should  control  legislation  to  their  own  sin- 
gular profit  on  one  class  of  long  investments,  and  to  the 
injury  of  thef^'^ths.  of  producers,  business  men  and  wage- 
laborers  ? 

Yet  it  is  just  those  classes  who  have  bulled  gold,  and 
depreciated  relatively,  the  price  of  silver  ; by  agents 
with  all  the  social  influences  of  wealth  at  the  seats  of  gov- 
ernment ; by  securing  their  own  friends  in  positions  of 
power  in  the  department  offices  ; by  thus  controling  leg- 
islation ; by  owning  great  newspapers  and  warping  pub- 
lic opinion  ; by  iteration  and  re-iteration  of  slanders, 
sophisms,  epithets  and  falshoods  ; and  finally  by  using 
the  whole  machinery  of  the  National  banks  to  subservi- 
ently echo  their  Hugos,  though  nineteen-twentieths  of 
the  stockholders  of  those  banks  have  tar  more  interest 
in  sustaining  the  full  breadth  of  the  old  two  coin-basis. 


Conclusion  : That  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  legis- 

late to  check  the  rise  in  gold  by  increasing  the  use  of  sil- 
ver ; — that  the  silver  dollar  should  be  restored  as  the  unit 
of  United  States  currency  : — that  a fall  in  gold  is  desira- 
ble ; and  down  to  its  old  equivalency  to  silver,  would  be 
a world  wide  blessing.  F.  J.  Scott. 


